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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


August,  1998  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  person  has  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  October  1,  1998,  his  application 
will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2527-MT  Dr.  Carlos  Jara,  P.  O.  Box  407139,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33340 

(Chile,  Uruguay,  Counterstamp  Crowns) 

$ 5(c  % Hi  % 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


The  following  books  are  new  to  the  Library: 
The  Author 


JC10.MorM:1998:DNMA97 

MORTENSEN,  MORTEN  ESKE 

Dansk-Norsk  myntpris-arbok  1997\98 
Pub.  1998,  379pp,  not  illus. 

Marvin  L.  Fraley 

QB30.JohS:1967:NC 

JOHANSSON,  SVEN-OLOF 

Nigerian  currencies,  manillas,  cowries  and  others 
Pub.  1967,  57pp,  illus. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 


FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


"Piles  of  Chinese  Cash" 

In  the  Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot  article  "The  Currency  Reform  of  1854  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies",  he  mentioned  seeing  "piles  of  Chinese  cash  pieces  along  the  roads"  after 
World  War  II.  I am  looking  forward  to  more  articles  like  this  from  Paul  about  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies. 


Howard  A.  Daniel  ID,  Dunn  Loring,  Virginia 
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SOME  UNIQUE  or  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #16 

John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  #602 

Hohnstein  was  one  of  those  numerous  German  states  which  ran  out  of  male  heirs  after 
a brief  spot  in  the  numismatic  world.  The  castle  of  Hohnstein  lay  about  six  miles  east 
of  Stolberg.  The  lords  were  the  ancestors  of  the  counts  of  Hohnstein  and  Stolberg, 
and  contributed  a number  of  churchmen.  Ernst  V of  the  Hohnstein-Clettenberg  line 
coined  talers  and  was  followed  by  his  four  sons.  They  decided  to  coin  jointly: 
Volkmar  Wolfgang,  Wilhelm,  Eberwein,  and  Ernst  VI  produced  a coinage  from  1553 
to  1557.  Wilhelm  passed  out  of  the  picture,  and  the  three  remaining  brothers  coined 
1555-1561.  After  Eberwein’s  death  Volkmar  Wolfgang  and  Ernst  continued  in  1561. 
And  finally  Volkmar  Wolfgang  only  survived  with  a series  of  1562  to  1580  talers. 
A grandson  of  Ernst  V finished  the  picture  with  an  output  of  1581-1592  pieces. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  a die  from  the  three  brothers  got  confused  with  one  from 
the  last  brother  and  produced  a hybrid  dated  6 - 6. 

The  coinage  of  Hohnstein  is  not  a very  interesting  one  as  the  design  remains  the  same 
thru  all  the  changes  of  rulers. 


VOLCM-  WOLF-  EWER  WEI-  E-  ERNST,  helmeted  arms. 

DO.IN-  LORA-  E - X CLETTENBER,  St.  Andreas  standing  with  cross 
dividing  6-6. 

Other  supposedly  unique  pieces  are  2 talers  1576  of  Volkmar  and  2 talers  1589  of 
Ernst  VII. 

Dav.90 10/90 13  Unique  Dav.  9013A 
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A BRITISH  CROWN  ON  AN  AFGHAN  COIN 


David  Spencer  Smith,  Miami,  Florida,  NI  LM-92 

Almost  hidden  amongst  the  complex  nineteenth  century  coinages  of  Afghanistan,  local 
and  dynastic,  is  a copper  fulus,  on  the  obverse  of  which  the  mint  is  identified:  ‘zarb 
Qandahar’  and  on  the  reverse,  a simple  crown  within  a wreath.  Krause  and  Mishler 
list  the  coin  as  #94,  with  the  note:  "Issued  during  the  British  occupation  of  Qandahar 
1878-79"  and  dated  to  the  Hijra  year  1296.  A specimen  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 
(enlarged). 


Fig.  1 Fig.  2 


This,  possibly  with  a cruder  coin  (Fig.  2,  enlarged),  which  the  catalog  also  lists  (KM 
101)  as  an  occupation  issue  of  AH  1296,  are  the  only  direct  numismatic  record  left 
from  two  British  ventures  into  Afghanistan  in  the  last  century.  The  first,  from  April 
1839  until  October  1842  left  only  an  indirect  legacy,  in  the  coinage  (KM  171-3,  482- 
7)  of  the  Durrani  Shah  Shujah-ul-mulk,  whom  the  British  East  India  Company  (and 
in  effect,  the  British  government)  wished  to  reestablish  as  ruler  in  Afghanistan  in 
place  of  the  Barakzai  ruler  Dost  Mohammad.  This  period  included  the  "First  Afghan 
War",  of  which  the  most  often  remembered  incident,  in  Britain  and  no  doubt  also  in 
Afghanistan,  was  the  retreat  in  January  1842  when  only  a single  survivor  reached 
Jalalabad,  of  the  4500  British  and  Indian  soldiers  and  several  thousand  followers  who 
were  forced  to  set  out  from  Kabul,  dying  from  exposure  in  the  snow  and  ice  of  the 
passes,  or  killed  by  marauding  tribesmen. 

Placing  these  unusual  coppers  in  perspective  requires  a very  brief  historical  summary 
of  how  the  British  came  to  be  in  Afghanistan  again,  and  what  occurred  there.  The 
incursion  that  resulted  in  the  "Second  Afghan  War"  commenced  in  November  1878. 
The  justification,  from  the  British  point  of  view,  was  a report  that  the  Afghan  ruler, 
Sher  Ali  (a  son  of  Dost  Muhammad),  had  received  a Russian  mission  in  Kabul,  but 
turned  back  a British  mission  under  General  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  at  the  Khyber 
Pass.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  at  this  time,  British  apprehension  of  a Russian 
threat  to  India  was  not  without  foundation:  Tashkent  fell  to  Czarist  Russia  in  1865 
and  Samarqand  in  1868,  Bukhara  became  a vassal  of  Russia  in  1868,  Khiva  was 
captured  in  1873  and  annexed  in  1875,  and  Khoqand  the  same  year.  Afghanistan  was 
seen  as  Britain  as  an  insecure  buffer  between  India  and  Russia;  some  of  its  boundaries 
were  disputed  and  knowledge  of  the  passes  leading  to  India  via  the  Hindu  Kush, 
Karakoram  and  the  Pamir  ranges  was  very  incomplete.  The  British  advance  into 
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Afghanistan  was  three-pronged:  General  Sir  Sam  Browne  entered  on  the  21st 
November  1878  and  fought  his  way  to  Jalalabad,  General  Sir  Frederick  Roberts’ 
column  moved  through  the  Khyber  Pass  and  on  towards  Kabul  during  December, 
while  in  the  southwest.  Generals  Sir  Donald  Stewart  and  Sir  Michael  Biddulph 
entered  from  Baluchistan  via  the  Bolan  pass  and  Quetta,  reaching  Qandahar  on  8th 
January  1879,  with  little  opposition. 


The  specimen  of  the  Qandahar  fulus  illustrated  in  the  Standard  Catalog  (#94)  shows 
no  date  on  the  flan:  of  the  few  examples  I have  seen  only  that  shown  in  Fig.  1 bears 
a partial  date  with  ‘6’  representing  (129)6.  The  Hijra  year  1296  corresponded  to  26th 
December  1878  to  13th  December  1879,  and  evidently  the  coin  was  produced  during 
1879.  But  why  would  the  British  initiate  a crude  coin,  and  only  in  Qandahar  at  that, 
not  in  Kabul  and  elsewhere?  The  small  denomination  fulus  is  a coin  of  the  bazaars, 
and  numerous  anonymous  hammered  copper  coin  issues  had  been  produced  earlier  in 
the  century  for  Ahmadshahi/Qandahar  (see  KM  10,  11,  14-28,  85,  88-92,  95-97). 
Moreover,  the  occupation  did  not  disrupt  the  issuing  of  local  coinage:  Qandahar  fulus 
were  made  not  only  immediately  before,  but  also  during  the  British  presence,  in 
AH  1295  (KM-91, 92),  AH1296  (KM-95)  and  AH  1297  (KM-96).  Krause  and  Mishler 
suggest  that  one  of  these  coppers  (KM-89),  dated  AH  1289,  "...evidently  served  as  the 
prototype  for  the  British  occupation  issue  of  AH 1296."  A specimen  of  this  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3 (enlarged):  the  mint  legend  on  the  obverse  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
‘occupation  fulus ’ and  the  reverse  bears  a plant/flower  design.  We  will  return  to  the 
puzzle  of  why  a British-inspired  coin  was  added  to  a presumably  plentiful  supply  of 
Qandahari  small  change  below,  with  a suggestion,  if  not  an  answer. 

During  December  1878,  Sher  Ali,  with  members  of  the  Russian  delegation  fled  from 
Kabul,  leaving  Muhammad  Yaqub,  one  of  Sher  Ali’s  sons,  as  Regent.  Sher  Ali  died 
at  Mazar-i-Sharif  in  February  1879,  and  the  British,  who  had  speedily  occupied  a 
good  deal  of  Afghan  territory,  negotiated  with  Muhammad  Yaqub  and  the  Treaty  of 
Gandamak,  signed  on  26th  May  1879,  ended  hostilities.  This  treaty  established 
British  control  over  three  Afghan  provinces,  the  Khyber  and  other  passes  and  nearby 
tribal  areas,  together  with  provision  for  a British  Agency  in  Kabul,  at  which  the  post 
of  Envoy  was  taken  up  by  Major  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari.  The  new  ruler  lost  no  time 
in  issuing  his  coins:  in  AH  1296  a one-third  rupee  (KM-531)  and  a rupee  (KM-533) 
for  Kabul,  and  a half-rupee  for  Herat  (KM-417).  But  apart  from  the  Qandahar  fulus , 
British  presence  in  Afghanistan  was  numismatically  unrecorded.  At  Gandamak,  the 
war  seemed  over;  Biddulph  returned  to  the  Punjab  leaving  Stewart  at  Qandahar,  and 
Brown  marched  back  to  India,  his  army  depleted  not  by  military  action  but  by  Asiatic 
cholera.  But  Ayub  Khan,  Sher  Ah’s  second  son,  successfully  fomented  an  uprising 


Fig.  3 
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in  Kabul  where,  on  3rd  September,  the  Envoy,  with  the  entire  military  and  civilian 
staff  were  massacred.  Greatly  outnumbered  by  tribesmen.  General  Roberts  and  his 
division  reoccupied  Kabul,  the  incompetent  Amir  Muhammad  Yaqub  resigned,  and 
on  28  October  1879  a proclamation  was  issued  by  which  Afghanistan  was  to  be  ruled 
by  the  Governor-General  (Lord  Lytton)  until  a new  Amir  could  be  appointed;  a task 
accomplished  nine  months  later.  Although  Yaqub’s  reign  did  not  outlast  the  year 
AH  1296,  rupees  in  his  name  were  reportedly  produced  in  Kabul  dated  1297  (KM-533) 
and  in  Herat,  fractional  rupees  were  issued  for  this  and  the  following  year  (KM-415- 
417). 

As  an  interim  measure,  a chief,  Wali  Muhammad  was  appointed  to  oversee  the  tribal 
leaders  or  sardars  in  and  around  Kabul.  He  appears  as  a rather  shadowy  figure, 
scarcely  mentioned  in  the  histories,  but  quantities  of  a rupee  were  issued  in  his  name, 
all  dated  1297  (KM-538).  In  May  1880,  Lord  Lytton  appointed  a cousin  of  the  late 
ruler  of  Afghanistan,  another  Sher  Ali,  as  Wali  of  Qandahar-  in  effect  a prince  in  the 
hands  of  British  India.  His  coins,  issued  during  the  British  occupation,  comprised  a 
half-rupee  (KM-217),  a rupee  (KM-218)  and  a rare  gold  tilla  (KM-219),  all  dated  for 
Hijra  year  1297. 

In  March  1880  (AH1297),  the  Governor-General  advocated  a nephew  of  Sher  Ali, 
Abdur  Rahman,  who  was  living  in  exile  in  Russia,  as  the  new  ruler.  To  strengthen 
the  British  position  in  Kabul,  Stewart  fought  through  Ayub  Khan’s  men  on  his  way 
from  Qandahar  to  Kabul  to  join  Roberts.  Abdur  Rahman  returned  from  Russia  to 
Afghanistan  with  considerable  tribal  support,  and  on  20th  July,  Roberts  proclaimed 
him  Amir  of  Kabul,  a first  step  towards  wider  rule  and  promptly  marked  by  minting 
rupees  (KM-543).  But  Ayub  Khan  was  still  on  the  scene  in  control  of  Herat  (where 
he  issued  no  coins),  with  aspirations  to  annex  Qandahar.  On  27th  July  he  defeated 
a sizable  British  force  from  Qandahar  at  Maiwand,  and  besieged  the  city,  now 
commanded  by  General  Primrose  in  Stewart’s  absence.  On  8th  August,  General 
Roberts,  with  a strong  force  and  some  cosmetic  support  from  the  new  Amir  left 
Kabul,  and  on  1st  September  1880  comprehensively  defeated  Ayub  outside  Qandahar, 
ending  the  second  phase  of  the  Second  Afghan  War.  The  British  left  Afghanistan 
promptly,  except  for  a continuing  occupation  at  Qandahar  while  plans  for  the  future 
of  the  province  were  considered.  The  occupation  lasted  until  21st  April  1881  (during 
AH1298),  when  the  city  was  handed  over  to  the  new  ruler,  who  governed  Afghanistan 
for  twenty  years,  effectively  if  often  harshly. 

We  now  return  again  to  the  mysterious  fulus:  why  were  they  produced,  and  why  only 
for  Qandahar?  Until  the  last  five  weeks  of  the  war,  Qandahar  was  not  directly 
threatened  and  maintained  a substantial  garrison.  It  was,  in  the  conditions  of  the  day, 
remote  from  Kabul,  situated  almost  300  miles  to  the  north-east.  When,  on  28th 
October  1879  Afghanistan  became  temporarily  under  British  administration,  it  may 
have  seemed  desirable  to  remind  the  people  of  Qandahar  of  this.  Kabul  was  the  stage 
of  the  drama  and  scarcely  needed  any  numismatic  reminder  of  British  presence.  This 
was  not  a time  for  diplomatic  niceties  or  nazarana  rupees,  but  a small  coin  in  the 
marketplace  bearing  the  crown  would  have  been  an  inexpensive  propaganda  device 
reinforcing  a political  point.  This  is,  of  course,  only  guesswork  and  the  fulus  could 
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have  been  produced  at  any  time  between  the  arrival  of  the  troops  on  8th  January 
1879,  to  13th  December  1879,  if  the  Hijra  dating  is  precise. 

But  the  second,  cruder  coin  shown  in  Fig.  2 (KM- 101)  introduces  a complication.  Is 
the  design  on  the  reverse  really  a crown?  A crown  subtly  transformed  into  a plant, 
with  the  cross  becoming  a flower?  A sardonic  post-occupation  issue?  Without 
further  information  the  choice  lies  with  the  reader!  Whatever  is  shown  on  the  coin, 
although  cataloged  as  of  AH  1296,  the  obverse  bears  the  numbers  3 8 and  the  latter 
digit  is  also  visible  in  the  Krause-Mishler  illustration.  If  a date  is  indeed  represented, 
the  most  plausible  explanation  may  be  that  the  3 is  an  error  for  2.  The  date  AH  1298 
(from  4th  December  1880  to  24th  November  1881)  covered  the  last  months  of  British 
occupation  and  the  first  seven  month  of  freedom.  Date  errors  are  very  common  in 
such  crudely  made  coins,  and  moreover  we  cannot  even  be  entirely  sure  that  these 
fulus  were  produced  at  Qandahar.  Mr.  Hakim  Hamidi,  from  whom  the  coins  shown 
here  were  obtained,  has  sent  the  following  information: 

"At  least  during  the  reign  of  Amanullah  [AH1319-1337,  1901-1919 
AD]  the  anonymous  hammered  coinages  were  not  made  in  the 
principal  mints,  Kabul,  Qandahar,  Herat  etc.,  where  the  facilities  were 
not  sufficient  for  producing  all  the  coins  needed  for  circulation.  The 
central  authorities  contracted  with  a silversmith  merchant,  and  allowed 
his  organization  to  mint  these  coins  on  the  basis  of  yearly  contract. 

Thus  the  coins  were  struck  in  various  shapes,  weights  and  sometimes 
with  various  dates;  the  details  were  not  controlled  by  the  central 
authority  and  mintmaster." 

Whether  this  contract  system  was  used  in  earlier  years  remains  conjectural,  but  Mr. 
Hamidi  suggests  that  this  is  likely.  If  so,  whether  or  not  it  was  in  place  through  the 
turmoil  of  the  Second  Afghan  War  is  quite  another  question.  But  the  possibility 
introduces  an  additional,  numismatic,  element  of  uncertainty,  as  a footnote  to  the 
political  turmoil  of  the  time. 

Of  the  many  accounts  of  Afghan  history,  those  of  Hensman  (1881),  Tate  (1911)  and 
MacMunn  (1929)  were  used  here.  Hamidi  (1995a,  b)  has  provided  accounts  of  the 
numismatic  history  of  Kabul,  Qandahar  and  Peshawar  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century  clarifying  attributions  in  the  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins,  the  23rd 
edition  (1996)  of  which  has  been  used  here.  Two  minor  corrections  to  the  Catalog 
emerge:  whatever  the  reason  for  their  existence  may  be,  the  fulus  were  issued  during 
the  British  occupation  of  Qandahar  not  "...from  1878-79"  but  "...from  1879-1881"; 
also  KM- 101,  occupation  coin  or  not,  is  not  dated  AH  1296  but,  on  the  above 
suggestion,  1298.  The  author  is  grateful  to  Mr.  Hamidi  for  his  interest,  generosity 
and  for  valuable  discussions. 
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******************************************************************** 

MAYAN  COUNTERFEITING 

When  America  was  discovered,  there  existed  three  high  Amerindian  civilizations  - the 
Aztecs  in  Mexico,  the  Incas  in  Peru  and  the  "Mayans"  in  that  area  of  central  America 
now  comprising  the  Yucatan  of  Mexico  and  British  Honduras.  We  bracket  "mayan" 
since  by  this  time  they  had  been  conquered  by  the  Toltecs  from  the  north  but  the 
civilization  was  essentially  Mayan  still. 

Columbus  was  the  first  recorded  European  to  come  into  contact  with  them  - 1502  on 
his  fourth  voyage.  Oddly,  while  they  possessed  the  first  Indian  civilization  of  a high 
level  discovered  by  the  Spanish,  the  conquistadors  did  not  get  around  to  reducing 
them  for  about  thirty  years,  by  which  time  both  the  Aztecs  and  the  Incas  had  been 
conquered.  The  main  reason  for  this  was  because  they  had  little  or  no  gold. 

With  a civilization  that  had  worked  out  an  accurate  calendar  (the  Mayans  were 
obsessed  with  time),  cut-stone  temples  and  buildings  and  highways  unsurpassed  by 
North  America  until  1792,  they  curiously  lacked  two  things  we  find  indispensable  - 
the  wheel  (there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  been  used  except  on  a child’s  toy)  and 
a medium  of  exchange  better  than  the  cocoa  bean. 

We  wonder  who  the  world’s  first  counterfeiter  was  because  even  here,  fakes  showed 
up.  The  husk  of  the  bean  was  either  drilled  hollow  or  split  and  the  actual  bean 
replaced  by  earth  or  clay.  Some  counterfeiters  went  all  the  way  with  clay  beans 
varnished  to  look  like  the  real  thing.  The  recipient’s  defense  was  the  same  as  the  old 
European  one  when  confronted  with  a possible  lead  forgery  - he  bit  it.  It  was  worth 
his  time  to  examine  each  bean  since  they  were  fairly  valuable  - 100  would  buy  a 
slave. 

The  Aztecs  to  the  north  used  as  their  highest  denomination  a bag  of  24,000  beans  but 
this  may  not  have  held  true  for  the  Mayan.  In  any  case,  the  beans  were  a long  time 
in  dying  out  despite  the  encroachment  of  the  white  man’s  silver  coins  - they  were  still 
current  in  Nicaragua  in  1875  and  persisted  into  the  early  decades  of  this  century  in 
more  remote  parts  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

(From  Collectors  Research  Limited  price 
list  69-3,  February  17,  1969) 
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AN  UNUSUAL  COMMEMORATIVE  MEDAL 


// 3 modern  ^ 

U^SfiRiruAUSH^ 

The  story  of  modem  spiritualism  began  in  Hydesville,  New  York  State,  in  1848,  when 
mysterious  raps  began  to  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  two  young  girls,  Margaretta  and 
Katie  Fox,  then  aged  15  and  12  respectively.  By  adopting  a number  code,  the  raps 
eventually  revealed  that  they  were  coming  from  the  spirit  of  a pedlar  who  had  been 
murdered  for  his  money,  then  buried  in  the  cellar  of  the  house  where  the  Fox  sisters 
lived. 

Thirty  eight  years  later  the  girls  confessed  that  they  had  produced  the  raps  themselves, 
fraudulently,  but  by  then  it  was  too  late:  seances  were  a regular  feature  of  the  drawing 
rooms  of  Europe  and  the  USA.  Raps  were  joined  by  automatic  writing,  ouija  boards, 
spirit  photographs  and,  of  course,  professional  mediums,  with  or  without  ectoplasm. 
Spiritualism  was  here  to  stay,  and  in  1948  duly  celebrated  its  centennial  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall  in  London,  attended  by  a host  of  celebrity  believers,  mostly  living. 

In  a lengthy  account  of  the  proceedings,  in  his  book  The  History  of  Modern 
Spiritualism  (1948),  Ernest  Thompson  described  a demonstration  of  mediumship  thus: 

"Mrs.  Estelle  Roberts  commenced  her  demonstration  by  trying  to 
contact  a person  in  the  very  top  gallery  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  but 
after  giving  some  evidence  of  the  return  of  a spirit,  it  became  clear 
that  the  difficulties  of  speaking  to  the  recipient,  at  so  great  a distance, 
made  it  impossible  to  continue  further."  (p.81) 

Apparently  communication  with  those  beyond  the  grave  was  easier  that  day  than 
communicating  with  the  living  in  the  top  gallery  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall!  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  piece  illustrated  here  commemorates  that  centenary  event.  It  is  in  some 
sort  of  gilded  base  metal. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Thompson’s  book  (p.91)  tells  us  that  in  1927  the  spirit  of  Confucius 
spoke  through  the  medium  George  Valiantine  in  London,  and  was  captured  on  a 
gramophone  record.  I just  thought  I’d  mention  it  for  the  orientalists  among  us.... 

(Submitted  by  Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England) 
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FAKES  V.  AMULETS:  A CHINESE  PUZZLE 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

It  began  with  a letter  from  a dealer-friend  of  mine.  Would  I like  to  buy  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  Chinese  fantasy-fakes  ever  to  come  his  way  in  nearly  twenty 
years  of  dealing?  He  described  the  pieces  thus: 

"There  are  26  of  them  in  all,  each  with  some  sort  of  ‘improvement’  on 
their  prototype.  Some  are  two  to  three  times  the  size  of  then- 
prototype,  others  have  dragons,  peacocks  or  lions  added  as 
‘improvements’,  others  bear  extended  new  legends.  None  would  fool 
the  reasonably  knowledgeable  collector,  but  most  have  false  patinas, 
and  were  clearly  aimed  to  gull  the  credulous." 

Needless  to  say,  I bought  the  lot,  the  bulk  of  them  being  illustrated  (40%  actual  size) 
in  Figs.  1 to  22  (1).  When  they  arrived,  the  first  thing  I noticed  was  that  one  of  the 
pieces  (Fig.  17)  was  actually  identical  to  another  piece  I had  bought  some  years 
before  as  a Chinese  Wu  Chu  amulet,  and  indeed  it  was  featured  in  Mandel’s  catalogue 
of  amulets  (2).  For  readers  not  familiar  with  Chinese  coinage,  basically  the  obverse 
is  a copy  of  a so-called  Wu  Chu  coin,  but  is  at  least  twice  the  size  of  its  prototype, 
and  has  an  Old  Man  and  a Dragon  as  "added  extras"  on  the  reverse!  In  addition,  two 
other  pieces  (Figs.  14  & 15)  were  startlingly  similar  to  another  piece  I had  bought  in 
the  past  as  "a  Pan  Liang  Charm".  I mentioned  this  piece  in  my  series  on  "Fakes, 
Forgeries  and  Fantasy  Coins"  in  NI  Bulletin  back  in  September  1994  (p.200-1),  saying 
that  in  a case  like  this  it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  one  was  dealing  with  a charm 
or  an  oversized  forgery  of  a Pan  Liang  coin:  though  the  sizes  of  the  genuine 
prototypes  vary  greatly,  and  it  is  difficult  to  set  an  upper  limit  on  the  size  of  the  real 
thing,  nevertheless  one  can  safely  say  that  if  these  larger  copies  were  intended  as 
forgeries  rather  than  charms,  then  their  size  makes  them  border  on  the  ridiculous.  But 
then,  of  course,  there  are  some  pretty  inept  forgers  around,  and  some  pretty  gullible 
customers  around  for  them  to  prey  on!  That  is  again  what  is  at  issue  in  this  article: 
the  fuzzy  borderline  between  fakes  and  amulets.  Were  these  various  enlarged  and/or 
decorated  pieces  made  as  rare  or  desirable  varieties  of  genuine  coins,  and  intended  to 
be  foisted  on  the  keen  but  sometimes  gullible  colonial  collectors  of  the  last  century, 
and  early  this?  Or  were  they  actually  amulets,  never  intended  by  their  makers  to  be 
passed  off  as  coins,  but  which  were  sometimes  mistakenly  treated  as  such  by  the  old 
collectors  (and  were  possibly  passed  off  as  such  by  unscrupulous  vendors)?  The 
question  is  impossible  to  answer  definitively,  of  course,  since  we  can  no  longer  know 
what  the  long-dead  makers  of  individual  pieces  intended.  Nevertheless,  there  is  some 
interesting  food  for  thought  here. 

Two  of  the  illustrated  pieces  (Figs.  21  & 22)  typified  the  problems  involved.  Both 
are  listed  in  Mandel  as  amulets  (certainly  they  both,  by  their  decorative  reverses, 
struck  me  as  amuletic,  before  even  looking  at  Mandel),  and  yet  J.  H.  Stewart  Lockhart 
listed  them  amongst  the  coins,  not  the  amulets,  in  his  classic  Currency  of  the  Farther 
East  (1895)  (3).  As  I said  in  the  NI  Bulletin  article  cited  above,  Lockhart’s  collection 
is  known  to  have  been  riddled  with  fakes  and  amulets.  Indeed,  some  of  my  26 
pieces,  I was  later  to  learn,  had  come  from  Lockhart’s  collection  originally. 
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Out  of  the  26  pieces  I had  bought,  then,  it  looked  like  at  least  five  of  them  were 
amulets  rather  than  fantasy-fakes  intended  to  deceive.  Looking  through  Mandel’s 
listing  I found  that  Figs.  1,  4,  10,  12  and  16  were  in  there  too  (4),  turning  at  least  ten 
of  the  26  into  possible  amulets!  My  own  first  reactions  on  seeing  the  pieces,  when 
they  arrived  and  before  looking  them  up,  were  that  Fig.  1 might  be  a presentation  piece 
of  some  sort;  that  Fig.  10  might  be  a crude  cast  copy  of  a genuine  spade  to  deceive 
collectors,  as  casts  of  Roman  coins  were  in  the  west;  and  that  Fig.  16,  not  being  unduly 
large  like  Figs.  14  & 15,  was  probably  intended  to  be  passed  off  as  a rare  variety  of 
the  genuine  coin,  with  its  additional  marks  above  and  below  the  hole.  Fig.  4,  to  be 
honest,  was  a "don’t  know"  to  me  (I  am  no  expert  on  Chinese  coinage  -far  from  it!), 
and  Fig.  12  was,  frankly,  peculiar.  On  the  basis  of  its  decorative  appearance  and  lack 
of  legend  of  any  sort,  I supposed  it  to  be  amuletic  for  lack  of  any  other  category  in 
which  to  put  it 
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By  now  I was  getting  puzzled,  for  my  dealer-friend,  who  is  very  knowledgeable  in 
such  matters,  reckoned  to  have  sifted  my  26  pieces  from  a broader  collection  of  coins 
and  amulets.  Mandel’s  catalogue,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  approval  and 
cooperation  of  Semans,  Cribb  and  Turk  - likewise  very  knowledgeable  people. 
Luckily  I collect  both  fantasy-fakes  and  amulets,  and  so  wasn’t  much  bothered  that 
so  many  pieces  were  changing  category  with  such  gay  abandon.  Indeed,  I found  the 
disagreements  amongst  these  knowledgeable  people  really  quite  interesting.  I did,  of 
course,  tackle  my  dealer-friend  directly  on  the  matter,  and  he  admitted  that  his 
guiding  principle  in  selecting  this  group  of  26  pieces  from  the  broader  background 
collection  did  display  a certain  degree  of  cynicism  about  the  credulity  of  some  of  the 
collector-purchasers  of  these  things  so  many  years  ago! 

By  now  I was  also  wondering  how  I myself  reckoned  to  distinguish  an  amulet  from 
a fantasy-fake.  Two  key  factors  were  certainly  exaggerated  sizes  and  "added  extras" 
like  dragons.  No  one  but  an  inept  forger  would  surely  have  produced  Fig.  17  and 
have  hoped  to  pass  it  off  as  genuine,  and  likewise  with  Figs.  14  & 15,  though  subject 
to  the  caveat  already  mentioned  about  variable  sizes  amongst  the  genuine  coins.  I 
noted,  though,  that  Figs.  21  & 22  were  not  unduly  large  (5),  so  that  here  I was  going 
off  the  added  extras  on  the  reverse.  But  I began  to  wonder  how  sure  a guide  added 
extras  were  when,  on  leafing  through  Schjoth’s  book,  I came  across  a few  - very  few 
- Ming  dynasty  coins  which  also  had  added  extras  (6).  Was  it  possible  that  a forger 
could  have  taken  these  as  a green  light  for  "added  extras",  and,  combining  this  with 
variability  in  the  sizes  of  genuine  coins,  actually  have  produced  Fig.  17  as  a fake  to 
dupe  collectors?  It  didn’t  seem  at  all  likely,  so  size  and  added  extras  continued  to 
seem  like  two  reasonably  sound  general  guides  despite  some  possible  exceptions. 

Note  that,  as  indicated  in  note  1,  my  26  acquisitions  included  a close  relative  of  Fig. 
17  (I  will  call  it  17a  for  convenience)  which  has  an  obverse  identical  to  Fig.  17,  but 
with  a blank  reverse.  The  disappearance  of  the  Old  Man  and  Dragon  seems  to  make 
it  a less  obvious  amulet  and  more  of  a giant  coin,  and  the  interesting  question  arises: 
was  this  intended  to  be  passed  off  as  a giant  variety  of  a Wu  Chu  coin,  or  was  it  an 
amulet  whose  Old  Man  and  Dragon  were  left  off  either  by  accident  or  design?  Fig. 
17  is  in  Mandel,  as  I said  earlier,  though  17a  is  not  - presumably  because  Mandel 
never  saw  it,  for  I really  cannot  imagine  that  this  was  ever  intended  as  a forgery,  on 
account  of  its  exaggerated  size.  But  what  about  the  rather  smaller  Wu  Chu  pieces  in 
Figs.  18  & 19?  I would  say  that  these  were  forgeries  made  and  intended  to  pass  as 
newly  discovered  varieties  of  the  Wu  Chu  type  to  be  foisted  on  keen  collectors, 
always  on  the  lookout  for  such  things.  Certainly  both  of  these  pieces  were  bought  by 
their  original  owner  in  the  belief  that  they  were  genuine.  But  then  Mandel  claims  the 
modestly  sized  Fig.  16  as  a amulet  rather  than  a forgery  (7)  - I don’t  know  on  what 
grounds  - so  I began  to  wonder  if  I could  be  all  that  sure  about  Figs.  18  & 19.  Or 
if  Figs.  18  & 19  are  forgeries,  might  not  Fig.  16  be  as  well? 

The  piece  in  Fig.  20  poses  precisely  the  same  problems  as  17a,  being  again  apparently 
a coin  of  double  the  normal  size  (8).  There  are  many  amulets  bearing  this  obverse, 
with  obviously  (?)  amuletic  reverses  (9),  but  the  blank  reverse  of  Fig.  20,  like  that  of 
17a,  makes  it  more  problematical  by  its  very  blankness.  However,  its  exaggerated 
size  surely  makes  it  more  likely  an  amulet  than  a fake. 
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Some  elucidation  is  perhaps  supplied  by  the  curiosity  depicted  (40%  actual  size)  in 
Fig.  23,  which  is  made  of  resin  and  which  therefore  could  not  possibly  have  been 
intended  as  a forgery  by  its  very  fabric.  It  can  only  have  been  intended  as  an  amulet 
or  jewellery  item  - or  something  else  undreamt  of  - but  surely  never  a fake  coin 
intended  to  deceive.  This  interesting  piece  shows  us  that  "giant  coins"  without  any 
decorative  additions  were  sometimes  made  for  purposes  other  than  duping  collectors. 

All  of  this  leads  us  naturally  on  to  the  subject  of  the  legends  on  these  pieces,  and  the 
reasons  for  their  amuletic  use. 

As  is  well  known,  Chinese  cash  coins  carried  a "reign  title",  which  in  many  instances 
expressed  laudable  aspirations  or  felicitous  sentiments  relating  to  the  Emperor’s  reign. 
It  was  the  application  of  these  to  the  individual’s  life  rather  than  to  matters  on  an 
imperial  scale  which  led  to  their  amuletic  use.  Thus  Fig.  21  reads  "Coinage  of 
Visible  Greatness",  being  taken  from  a Northern  Sung  dynasty  coin,  and  Fig.  22  reads 
"Heavy  Coinage  of  Honourable  Peace",  this  being  taken  from  a Chin  dynasty  coin. 
One  can  see  how  these  could  easily  have  become  amuletically  applied  to  the  lives  of 
private  citizens  to  promote  or  protect  their  prosperity  and  harmony.  Fig.  20  is  a little 
more  puzzling  at  first,  reading  "Great  Currency  of  the  Five  Elements",  being  taken 
from  a Northern  Chou  dynasty  coin,  but  of  course  the  five  elements  are  or  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  Chinese  world-view,  so  perhaps  that  is  sufficient  to  explain  their 
amuletic  use. 

Much  more  puzzling  are  the  legends  on  Figs.  14-19.  That  on  Figs.  14-16  reads  "Pan 
Liang",  meaning  "one  half  ounce"  (10),  whilst  that  on  Figs.  17-19  reads  "Wu  Chu", 
meaning  "five  chus"  (11).  That  is,  these  pieces  carry  legends  which  are  bare 
statements  of  their  weight  or  monetary  value,  with  nothing  even  remotely  "felicitous" 
about  them.  Why,  therefore,  should  they  have  found  their  way  onto  amulets?  It  is 
as  if  someone  in  the  distant  future  were  to  take  an  old  Co-op  Society  token  which  had 
nothing  on  it  beyond  the  words  "five  pence",  and  hang  it  round  their  neck  as  a charm 
against  the  evil  eye! 

There  are  various  issues  to  consider  here.  Firstly,  the  Pan  Liang  and  Wu  Chu  coins 
were  the  earliest  cash  coins  of  China,  the  former  being  issued  from  221  BC  to  118 
BC,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  latter,  which  continued  to  be  issued  for  some  seven 
centuries.  Given  the  Chinese  reverence  for  their  ancestors  and  their  long  history,  it 
is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  these  early  coins  (and  the  knives  and  spades)  came  to 
have  special  amuletic  value,  even  granted  the  singular  dullness  of  their  inscriptions. 
In  particular,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  Pan  Liang  copies  are  "souvenir  replicas" 
as  well  as  amulets,  reminders  of  the  first  Emperor  of  China,  Shi  Huang  Ti,  who 
instituted  this  coinage  for  his  newly  formed  empire. 
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Again,  Frank  Turk  (12)  says  that  in  the  second  century  BC  there  developed  a popular 
custom  of  burying  coins  with  the  dead  (somewhat  as  Charon’s  obol  in  the  west?). 
For  several  centuries,  he  tells  us,  actual  pan  liang  and  wu  chu  coins  were  used,  but 
in  the  course  of  time  these  gave  way  to  coin-amulets.  "Some  of  the  metal  charms", 
he  writes,  "undoubtedly  came  into  being  over  many  centuries,  as  ritual  or  charm 
objects  connected  with  burial  customs  ensuring  the  well-being  of  the  dead  and  even 
that  of  their  living  descendants."  Now,  Turk  does  not  specifically  mention  Pan  Liang 
and  Wu  Chu  type  amulets  in  this  regard,  but  it  is  tempting  to  assume  that  some  copies 
were  made  and  used  in  this  way  when  the  genuine  coins  were  either  unavailable  or 
too  expensive  to  buy  (13),  and  that  it  was  at  least  partly  through  such  customs  that 
pieces  like  Figs.  14  & 15  developed  their  reputation. 

But  getting  back  to  inscriptions,  and  how  some  amulet  types  acquired  their 
reputations,  the  spade  shown  in  Fig.  11  is  a wonderful  object.  The  obverse  is 
apparently  borrowed  from  a Chou  dynasty  spade  (cf.  Lockhart  no.  3,  specifically),  but 
instead  of  the  usual  blank  reverse  we  have  a not  very  well  cast,  slightly  corroded,  but 
nevertheless  splendid  figure  of  a lion  in  very  bold  relief.  Though  the  piece  is  about 
the  right  size  for  the  type,  the  reverse  lion  made  me  think  that  this  was  an  amulet, 
rather  than  a fantasy-fake,  straight  away,  even  though  it  isn’t  listed  in  Mandel.  But 
more  than  this,  I couldn’t  help  being  struck  by  the  very  mystical-looking  nature  of  the 
obverse  script.  It  looks  like  the  sort  of  thing  scratched  into  the  ground  at  a witches’ 
sabbath,  or  embroidered  on  the  cloak  of  a medieval  alchemist!  But  looks  can  be 
deceptive,  and  they  apparently  are  in  this  case,  for  according  to  Lockhart  the 
inscription  reads  either  "Chin  Wu  (Hoes)  of  Liang’s  Treasury:  20  equal  to  a Liieh" 
or  "Valuable  Chin  of  Liang  equal  to  5 pieces:  two  equal  to  ten",  depending  on  how 
you  read  some  of  the  characters.  (Schjoth  no.  3,  I should  add,  reads  the  legend  on 
a very  similar  piece  as  "a  Pu  coin  worth  four  orthodoxly  written  pieces  of  the  superior 
quality  redemption  money.")  Either  way  it  is  a simple  statement  of  issuing  authority 
and  value,  of  no  mystical  import  whatsoever  - like  "Pan  Liang"  and  "Wu  Chu",  in 
fact.  So  I began  to  wonder  if  the  looks  of  the  thing  rather  than  its  actual  meaning 
might  have  led  to  its  adoption  as  an  amulet  - for  how  many  users,  or  makers,  of 
amulets  in  the  China  of  a century  or  more  ago  could  have  read  this  inscription? 
Might  they  not  have  looked  at  it,  as  I did,  and  fancied  that  they  saw  something 
magical  afoot  there?  Much  the  same  thing  happened  with  runes  in  the  west,  of 
course,  their  strange  appearance  leading  to  an  exaggerated  mystical  regard  for  them. 

If  there  is  some  truth  in  this  assumption  that  appearance  rather  than  actual  meaning 
can  trigger  or  perpetuate  amuletic  use,  then  maybe  this  also  explains,  to  some  extent, 
the  use  of  pieces  like  Figs.  20  or  22,  and  perhaps  even  the  Pan  Liang  and  Wu  Chu 
charms  themselves  - who  knows?  If  this  is  the  case,  then  we  must  face  the  prospect 
that  rational  analysis  may  never  fathom  the  "why"  of  some  of  these  things! 

On  the  other  spades,  I have  already  said  that  at  first  I took  Fig.  10  to  be  a crude  cast 
of  a genuine  coin,  intended  to  deceive  collectors,  like  the  cast  copies  of  Greek  and 
Roman  coins  in  the  west.  Lockhart  lists  it  as  genuine  (his  no.  2),  giving  up  on  its 
obverse  inscription  as  "doubtful",  but  deciphering  its  reverse  as  "Shan  Yang"  (a  place 
name)  - apparently,  then,  another  dull  statement  of  issuer  etc,  seemingly  supportive 
of  the  cast  copy  hypothesis.  However,  the  piece  does  appear  to  be  a crude  fantasy, 
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a concoction  only  loosely  based  on  genuine  coin  types,  and  one  can  thus  argue  that 
it  is  either  an  inexpert  fake,  or  an  amulet  which  imitated  ancient  coins  either  because 
they  looked  mystical  or  because  they  were  ancient,  and  thus  had  power  on  that 
account.  As  stated  earlier,  Mandel  lists  it  as  an  amulet.  Fig.  9,  whose  obverse  and 
reverse  are  identical,  both  being  related  to  the  reverse  of  Fig.  10,  is  another  relative 
of  Lockhart  no.  2 - whatever  it  might  be! 

And  what  about  Fig.  8,  another  poor  cast,  which  features  neither  in  Mandel  nor 
Lockhart?  Is  it  a poor  fantasy-fake  designed  to  deceive  collectors,  or  an  amulet  with 
pseudo-inscriptions  supposed  to  carry  some  magical  power?  Likewise  with  Fig.  7, 
which  is  not  in  Mandel,  but  is  in  Lockhart  amongst  the  genuine  spades  (his  no.  16), 
where  the  obverse  and  reverse  inscriptions  are  translated  as  pertaining  to  two  different 
Chinese  provinces,  Shan-si  and  Shan-tung! 

Fig.  6 is  an  extraordinary  object,  big  enough  to  be  an  offensive  weapon,  whose  like 
I can  find  nowhere  in  the  pages  of  Mandel,  Lockhart  or  Schjoth,  nor  anywhere  else 
for  that  matter.  As  with  Fig.  8,  I was  at  first  inclined  to  see  here  an  amulet  with  a 
crude  pseudo-inscription  of  who-knows-what  imagined  significance,  simply  because 
I could  not  conceive  of  anyone  being  stupid  enough  to  make  this  piece  and  to  try  to 
pass  it  off  as  some  sort  of  genuine  spade,  still  less  could  I conceive  of  any  colonial 
coin  collector  stupid  enough  to  buy  it  as  such.  But  then  as  my  dealer-friend  who  sold 
me  this  collection  pointed  out  in  conversation,  if  something  so  crude  as  Billies  and 
Charlies  could  fool  so  many  people  in  Victorian  England  (14),  can  we  really  be  so 
sure  that  Fig.  6 wasn’t  an  intended  fake,  and  that  it  didn’t  ever  take  anyone  in?  He 
has  a point  there! 

The  Billies  and  Charlies  parallel  likewise  applies,  on  a smaller  scale,  to  Fig.  13, 
which  doesn’t  appear  to  relate  to  any  genuine  coin  type  in  particular,  except  perhaps 
vaguely  to  Schjoth  no.  30.  So  again  we  are  left  asking:  crude  fantasy-fake  or  rather 
unimaginative  amulet?  Now,  this  odd  little  piece  has  a very  obviously  false  blue- 
green  "patina",  which  suggests  that  someone  tried,  not  very  successfully,  to  make  it 
look  old.  Does  this  tell  us  that  some  Chinese  Billy  or  Charlie  (who  likewise  "aged" 
their  products)  hoped  to  foist  this  piece  on  some  innocent  collector  as  a hitherto 
unknown  variety  of  ancient  spade? 

It  is  an  odd  fact  that  the  false  patina  does  not  necessarily  indicate  this  at  all,  for  old 
amulets  are  widely  reckoned  to  be  more  powerful  than  shiny  new  ones  (15),  and  thus 
are  worth  more  in  monetary  terms  on  the  amulet-user’s  (rather  than  amulet 
collector’s)  market.  It  is  highly  likely,  then,  that  a maker  and  vendor  of  amulets 
would  try  to  make  his  products  look  old  to  lend  them  the  appearance  of  power- 
through-age  and  to  up  the  price  a bit  (16).  Fig.  17,  incidentally,  is  another  piece 
which  has  been  given  a false  patina,  this  being  accomplished  rather  more  successfully 
than  in  the  case  of  Fig.  13.  Fig.  14  has  a similar  false  but  relatively  convincing 
patina,  and  Fig  8 has  been  made  to  look  nicely  green  and  crustily  old,  though  it  has 
to  be  said  that  it  doesn’t  quite  make  it,  somehow.  Other  pieces,  though,  like  Figs.  7, 
11,  15  & 21  are  either  genuinely  old,  or  else  have  been  very  cleverly  "aged"  (17). 
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Turning  to  the  knife  money,  now,  much  the  same  points  arise  in  respect  of  artificial 
patinas,  legends  and  fake-v-amulet  classification  etc  as  with  the  spade  and  cash  types. 
As  indicated  earlier.  Figs.  1 & 4 are  listed  by  Mandel  as  amulets.  Fig.  1,  I suppose, 
he  classes  thus  solely  on  account  of  its  dragon,  for  its  legend  is  a distinctly  non- 
amuletic  statement  of  issuing  authority,  "Authorized  Currency  of  Ch’i",  taken  from 
a genuine  knife  (Schjoth  nos.  45-6).  Certainly  genuine  knives  never  had  such 
pictorial  additions,  so,  subject  to  the  Billy  and  Charlie  argument,  it  seems  unlikely  to 
be  a fake  intended  to  deceive,  but  I am  not  clear  why  it  couldn’t  be  some  sort  of 
novelty  or  presentation  piece.  It  is  nicely  patinated,  by  the  way,  and  does  look 
convincingly  old,  but  whether  this  was  artificially  done  for  amuletic  deception,  or  to 
make  a presentation  piece  look  more  effective,  or  whether  it  is  the  genuine  patina  of 
something  truly  old,  I am  not  at  all  sure.  But  yes,  this  could  certainly  be  an 
artificially  aged  amulet,  as  Mandel  classes  it. 

However,  I am  less  clear  why  Mandel  lists  Fig.  4 as  an  amulet  rather  than  a fantasy 
fake  designed  to  deceive.  Fig.  5 is  a very  similar  piece  on  a smaller  scale,  unlisted 
by  Mandel,  but  clearly  to  be  classed  with  it.  Figs.  2 & 3 seem  to  be  of  much  the 
same  nature,  though  again  neither  is  listed  by  Mandel.  Certainly  Fig.  2,  which  has 
a very  artificial-looking  blue-green  "patina"  features  in  Lockhart  (his  no.  45)  as  a 
genuine  piece,  where  the  legend  is  rendered,  "Lucky  or  precious  coin  or  currency  of 
An  Yang  in  the  State  of  Ch’i,  (cast)  on  the  founding  of  the  State",  whose  distinctly 
historical  flavour  (plus  the  fact  that  it  fooled  Lockhart!)  would  seem  to  suggest  a fake 
rather  than  an  amulet,  despite  that  possible  rendering  "lucky".  After  all,  there  are  no 
dragons  around  this  time.  Nor  can  one  here  argue  that  the  legend,  like  that  of  Fig. 
11,  might  have  been  copied  for  some  imagined  mystical  content,  for  I am  reliably 
informed  that  no  genuine  large  knife  carries  more  than  six  characters,  and  since  this 
has  nine,  if  Lockhart  is  correct  in  his  rendering,  someone  made  this  up  to  say 
something  distinctly  historical  rather  than  amuletic,  and  that  to  me  suggests  a fantasy- 
fake  rather  than  an  amulet. 

Again,  Fig.  3 is  a mule  of  types  to  be  found  classed  as  genuine  in  Lockhart,  its 
obverse  being  from  his  no.  41  and  its  reverse  from  his  no.  40.  The  obverse  legend, 
incidentally,  he  renders  as,  "Lucky  coin  or  precious  coin  or  currency  of  the  State  of 
Ch’i"  - so  much  the  same  as  Fig.  2,  but  without  that  nice  little  extra  touch,  "(cast)  on 
the  founding  of  the  State"!  Muling,  of  course,  is  a common  method  by  which  forgers 
multiply  the  number  of  "hitherto  unknown  varieties"  to  inflict  on  unwary  collectors. 

All  in  all,  then,  I would  incline  to  the  view  that  Figs.  2 & 3 are  pieces  intended  to 
deceive  collectors,  rather  than  amulets,  and  by  association  I think  I would  classify 
Figs.  4 & 5 thus  as  well,  contradicting  Mandel’ s classification  of  the  former.  But 
then  who  knows  for  sure?  Only  the  men  who  made  them,  and  they,  alas,  are  no 
longer  around  to  ask 

Notes. 

(1)  The  pieces  omitted  are  a duplicate  of  Fig.  1;  a piece  like  Fig.  17,  but  with  a 
blank  reverse;  a copy  of  a piece  of  "bridge  money";  and  a copy  of  a Wu  Chu 
coin-mould. 
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(2)  Edgar  J.  Mandel,  Metal  Charms  and  Amulets  of  China,  being  a revision  of 
Phase  II  Plates:  Metal  Charms  and  Amulets  of  East  Asia  by  Cribb,  Mandel 
and  Turk,  reprinted  with  an  introduction  by  Scott  Semans  (1995).  Fig.  17  is 
Mandel  1.9.6  (p.18). 

(3)  Fig.  21  is  Mandel  1.29.13  (p.43)  and  Lockhart  no.  338;  Fig.  22  is  Mandel 
1.63.13  (p.55)  and  Lockhart  no.  584. 

(4)  Fig.  1 is  Mandel  1.1.3  (p.8);  Fig.  4 is  Mandel  1.1.6  (p.9);  Fig.  10  is  similar  to 
Mandel  2.3.13  (p.89);  Fig.  12  is  Mandel  2.3.17  & 2.3.18  (p.90);  Fig.  16  is 
Mandel  1.2.1  (p.10). 

(5)  See  F.  Schjoth’s  Chinese  Currency  (1976),  nos.  630  & 632  for  comparison 
with  Fig.  21  and  nos.  1093-4  for  comparison  with  Fig.  22. 

(6)  See  Schjoth’s  no.  1153  (priest’s  cap?);  no.  1182  (tiger);  no.  1195  (Buddha’s 
hand  & rhinoceros  horn);  no.  1196-7  & 1277-8  (galloping  horse).  To  add  to 
the  confusion,  having  written  this,  I found  that  Schjoth’s  coins  nos.  1195, 
1196-7  & 1277-8  were  listed  amongst  Mandel’s  amulets,  as  his  nos.  1.84.2; 
1.84.3-4;  & 1.85.5  respectively  (p.65-6)! 

(7)  Mandel  1.2.1  (p.10). 

(8)  Compare  Schjoth’s  nos.  246-249. 

(9)  Mandel  type  1.12  (p.28-31). 

(10)  Schjoth  p.7. 

(11)  Schjoth  p.8. 

(12)  Frank  A.  Turk  An  Introduction  to  Chinese  Coin-like  Charms,  p.7-8.  I have 
here  used  a draft  manuscript  copy  of  the  essay  eventually  to  be  published, 
with  illustrations,  by  Scott  Semans,  to  whom  my  thanks  are  due  for  supplying 
the  copy. 

(13)  Compare  the  amuletic  copies  of  Akbar  rupees  in  my  "Religious  Medals  VI: 
Indian  Temple  Tokens  and  the  Mystery  of  913"  (NI  Bulletin,  February  1998, 
p.36-43)  and  the  amuletic  copies  of  Byzantine  coins  in  my  "Medals  of  St. 
Helena  (NI  Bulletin,  November  1996,  p.277-8). 

(14)  See  Robert  Halliday’s  article  "The  Billy  and  Charley  Forgeries"  in  London 
Archaeologist  5(9),  Winter  1986.  For  a brief  mention  of  these  things,  see 
Philip  Memick’s  Mailbox  item  in  NI  Bulletin,  July  1993,  p.152.  My  thanks 
to  Philip  Memick  for  bringing  the  useful  Halliday  article  to  my  attention. 

(15)  See,  for  example,  Turk  (as  note  12),  p.ll:  "Even  the  commonest  of  new 
charms  acquired  in  this  century  could  hardly  have  been  purchased  for  less  than 
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a dollar  each  and  the  evidence  is  that  older  ones,  deemed  to  be  more  powerful, 
would  command  much  more,  possibly  mounting  to  five  or  more  dollars." 
Again,  I must  confess  to  an  amusing  parallel  here.  In  my  collecting  of 
religious  medals  and  amulets,  I find  the  older  ones  much  more  appealing, 
somehow,  than  bright  shiny  new  ones.  In  some  ways  this  is  quite  irrational, 
as  the  iconography  is  much  the  same  in  many  instances,  and  I do  not  collect 
with  regard  to  any  particular  era.  It  is  simply,  I think,  that  the  old  ones  have 
"an  aura  of  the  past"  that  the  new  ones  don’t. 

(16)  Compare  the  Indonesian  "bullet  money"  talismans  in  the  next  article. 

(17)  Turk  (as  note  12),  p.21,  says  "the  Chinese  are  notoriously  adept  at  producing 
false  patinas  by  means  which  vary  from  the  crude  application  of  salt  and 
vinegar  to  burial  of  the  bronze  in  a cess-pit  for  up  to  three  or  four  years  and 
subsequent  varied  treatments." 

******************************************************************** 


PRE-COINAGE  COINS 

Between  the  time  that  man  used  the  cumbersome  1 horse  = 5-1/2  sheep  barter  system 
and  the  advent  of  "coins"  (which  references  tell  us  began  in  Lydia,  Asia  Minor  in  the 
7th  century  B.C.),  there  is  a period  of  some  7 or  8 centuries  during  which  he  used 
what  archaeologists  term  "stamped  weights". 

It  was  usually  silver  that  was  used  in  this  way  - gold  circulated  for  the  most  part  in 
the  form  of  rings  at  a set  ratio  to  silver.  Copper  was  used  more  as  metal  than  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.  The  commonest  weight  was  the  "shekel"  - the  Babylon  shekel 
weighing  258  grams  and  the  Phoenician  shekel  weighing  224  grams.  The  shekels  of 
the  Bible  are  probably  Phoenician.  All  these  "weights"  were  probably  of  standard 
fineness  as  Babylonian  shekels  were  stamped  with  the  "seal  of  Babylon"  as  a 
guarantee  of  purity.  The  same  standardization  of  weight  and  fineness  appear  in  the 
Trojan  "mina"  weights;  weights  of  Crete  dating  to  about  the  12th  century  B.C.  are 
known  in  the  form  of  flat  pieces  of  silver,  one  unit  being  stamped  with  an  H and  its 
half-weight  with  an  I.  Silver  "minas"  appear  in  ancient  Ur  while  Egypt  used  the 
"sep"  and  the  "deben",  all  of  the  above  being  a standard  weight  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  hit-and-miss  refining  ability  of  the  day,  of  standard  fineness. 

Although  probably  intended  as  the  equivalent  of  "silver  plate"  today,  it  seems  likely 
that  a high  proportion  of  these  "weights"  served  for  all  intents  and  purposes  as  money. 
Even  today’s  promissory  notes  and  bank  drafts  had  their  ancestor  in  the  ancient 
Babylonian  cuneiform  tablets  which  performed  this  same  function. 

It  just  may  be  that  jinglin’  money  is  a lot  older  than  we  suspect. 

(From  Collectors  Research  Limited  price 
list  68-12,  March  22,  1968) 
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Book  News  & Reviews 


America’s  Money,  America’s  Story:  A Comprehensive  Chronicle  of  American 
Numismatic  History.  Richard  Doty.  lola,  1998.  Softcover,  8-1/2  inches  by  11  inches, 
248  pages,  heavily  illustrated.  Available  from  Krause  Publications,  Book 
Department  NPR8,  700  E.  State  Street,  lola,  WI  54990-0001.  Price  is  $34.95  plus 
$3.25  shipping. 

The  evolution  of  a nation’s  monetary  system  inevitably  reflects  and  records  a nation’s 
history.  Richard  Doty’s  America’s  Money,  America’s  Story  is  an  engaging, 
comprehensive  presentation  of  the  history  and  evolution  of  America’s  money,  from 
wampum  and  beaver  pelts  to  credit  cards  and  telephone  debit  cards.  Our  monetary 
history  is  explored  and  expounded  upon  within  the  context  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
California  Gold  Rush,  the  Civil  War,  America's  Gilded  Age,  and  more.  Providing 
detailed  information  on  coins  and  currency  and  their  production,  the  reference  includes 
such  information  as  who  has  appeared  on  America's  bills  and  coins  and  the  mints  that 
have  produced  America's  coins.  America's  Money,  America's  Story  is  extensively 
indexed  and  includes  more  than  250  large-size  photographs  of  everything  from  items 
traded  during  the  pre-European  settlement  days  to  the  coins  and  bills  that  have  changed 
with  America.  Chapters  cover  The  Thirteen  Colonies  and  Their  Monies;  The  War  for 
Independence  and  Its  Aftermath;  "Hard  Money"  and  the  Young  Republic;  "Rag"  Times: 
The  Era  of  the  Private  Bank  Note;  Gold!;  Civil  War  and  Money's  Change;  The  Gilded 
Age;  Isolation,  Depression,  Intervention;  and  Cold  War  and  Beyond.  Rounding  out 
America's  Money,  America's  Story  is  a section  featuring  an  in-depth  list  of  suggested 
reading  material  to  help  enthusiasts  acquire  even  more  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
America  and  its  money. 

The  exhaustively  researched  volume  is  designed  for  beginning  and  advanced  collectors 
alike,  as  well  as  historians  and  numismatic  dealers.  The  abundant  information  featured  in 
the  book  will  provide  interesting  stories  and  details  for  all  enthusiasts. 

Information  provided  by  the  publisher. 

* * * * * 

MONEY  TALK  - Slang  and  Unofficial  Terms  and  Expressions  Used  for  Money  In 
North  America.  By  Jerry  Remick.  Spiral  bound.  Available  from  Canadian  Novelty 
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Coins,  P.O.  Box  2111,  Stn.  A,  Sudbury,  Ont.,  Canada,  P3A  4R8.  Price  is  U.S.S9.99 
postpaid  for  U.S.  orders  or  $11.99  (Canadian)  postpaid  for  Canadian  orders. 

"Queer  as  a $3  bill,"  "Money  doesn't  grow  on  trees,"  "Cowboy  Dollar,"  "Yankee  Dime," 
"Shinplaster,"  "Booty,"  "Bread,"  "Jack,"  "Penny  Dreadful,"  "two  bits,"  "Dixie,"  "Hog 
Money,"  "Stella,"  Penny-ante,"  "Penny  Press,"  "Nickelodeon,"  "Godless  Coin,"  "Canoe 
Dollar,"  "Keeps  turning  up  like  a bad  penny,"  "Do  you  think  I can  spit  nickels?",  "He 
doesn't  have  two  cents  to  rub  together,"  "That  costs  an  arm  and  a leg,”  "Pennies  from 
heaven  ...”  Money  is  a part  of  our  everyday  lives  and,  not  surprisingly,  has  become  a 
part  of  our  everyday  speech  as  well.  Hundreds  of  terms  and  expressions  relating  to 
money  are  used  daily  in  North  America;  some,  in  fact,  have  been  used  for  hundreds  of 
years.  In  MONEY  TALK  - Slang  and  Unofficial  Terms  and  Expressions  Used  for 
Money  In  North  America,  a well-known  North  American  numismatic  author  explores 
the  many  slang  terms  and  expressions  relating  to  money  that  we  use  in  our  everyday 
speech.  Some  of  these  expressions  are  well-known,  and  some  are  not.  All,  however,  are 
carefully  explained  in  this  well-illustrated  book  designed  both  for  coin  collectors  and 
non-collectors. 

Jerry  Remick  demystifies  and  sheds  light  on  many  common  and  obscure  terms  and 
expressions  relating  to  money  which,  until  now,  have  only  been  passed  on  verbally. 
Here,  finally,  is  a book  which  has  compiled  the  many  odd  and  curious  terms  and 
expressions  North  Americans  have  been  using  in  their  speech  for  decades.  The  spiral 
bound  book  is  set-up  for  ease  of  reading  and  includes  such  topics  as  the 
Spanish- American  dollar,  terms  pertaining  to  Canadian  and  U.S.  currency,  expressions 
used  in  the  U.S  and  Canada  for  currency,  humorous  sayings  relating  to  money,  and 
proverbs  relating  to  money.  Of  special  interest  is  a section  devoted  to  French  terms  and 
expressions  used  in  Quebec  for  money. 

This  is  not  your  typical  numismatic  book;  it  is  designed  to  bring  back  pleasurable 
memories  for  senior  readers,  and  incite  curiosity  and  raise  questions  from  younger 
readers.  It  is  the  perfect  "coffee  table"  book  which  will  instigate  lively  discussions  to 
involve  the  reader  and  encourage  him  to  think  of  new  terms  and  expressions  not  covered 
in  the  book.  A welcome  addition  to  any  library,  MONEY  TALK  is  sure  to  bring  hours  of 
reading  pleasure. 

Reviewed  by  Jeff  Fournier . 


* * * * * 

1999  STANDARD  CATALOG  OF  WORLD  COINS:  1901-PRESENT.  By  Chester  L. 
Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler.  Colin  R.  Bruce,  II  (ed.).  Softcover,  1,872  pp.,  8 1/2  x 
11  inches,  heavily  illustrated.  Available  from  Krause  Publications,  Dept.,NKR8,  700 
East  State  Street,  Iola,  Wisconsin  54990-0001.  Price  is  $47.95  plus  $3.25  postage. 
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This  edition  of  the  catalogue  provides  complete  coverage  of  20th  century  world  coinage, 
featuring  updated,  current  prices  for  virtually  every  coin  produced  from  1901  to  early 
1998.  Included  are  current  prices  of  circulating  coins,  commemoratives,  bullion  issues, 
mint  and  proof  sets,  patterns,  trial  strikes,  essai  coinage,  coin-like  metallic  issues,  and 
historically  significant  tokens.  The  coins  of  all  issuing  authorities  are  covered.  The 
listings  are  illustrated  by  more  than  47,000  actual-size  coin  photographs.  The  book 
contains  listings  by  date  and  mint  for  world  coins,  and  each  issue  is  valued  in  up  to  four 
grades  of  preservation.  There  are  more  than  one  million  coin  prices  listed  in  the 
catalogue. 

The  catalogue  contains  numerous  charts  and  aids  to  assist  world  coin  collectors,  among 
which  are  an  illustrated  instant  identifier,  a standard  international  numeral  systems  chart, 
a guide  to  grading  terminology  and  abbreviations,  a glossary  of  legend  abbreviations,  a 
chart  on  intrinsic  weights  of  coins,  a date  conversion  chart,  an  illustrated  guide  to  Arabic 
mint  names  on  coins,  a mint  index,  coin  denominations  listing,  a chart  of  coin  sizes,  a 
listing  of  foreign  exchange  rates  and  a cross-referenced  country  index.  A user’s  guide 
and  a grading  guide  are  also  included. 

Individual  volumes  covering  17th,  18th,  and  19th  century  coins  are  also  available  from 
Krause  Publications. 

Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick. 

************************************************************************ 


ABOUT  THOSE  COUNTERSTAMPS:  MECKLENBURG  1526 
Paul  F.L.  de  Groot,  Calgary , Canada,  NI  #1786 

Mecklenburg,  a German  duchy  on  the  Baltic  coast,  was  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th 
century  ruled  by  two  brothers.  Heinrich  was  duke  in  Schwerin  from  1503-52,  while 
Albrecht  VII  reigned  in  Guestrow  from  1503  to  1547.  The  latter  had  a prolific  issue 
of  doppelschillinge,  showing  on  one  side  his  facing  bust,  and  on  the  other  five  shields 
with  his  arms.  Many  of  these  double  schilling  pieces,  dated  1523-1526  show  a 
countermark  of  a large  crowned  bullshead,  the  symbol  of  the  duchy.  DeMey,  who 
pictures  it  as  no.  128,  and  many  others  date  it  to  the  Kipper  and  Wipper  period  (1618- 
23).  Friederich,  who  knew  of  no  background  documents,  correctly  assumed  a time 
around  1530.  Yet  the  instruction  for  this  countermark  had  already  been  published  in 
1839. 

Because  a part  of  this  extensive  coinage  was  underweight,  the  merchants  lost  faith  in 
it,  and  refused  to  accept  these  pieces  in  trade.  On  December  13,  1526,  duke  Albrecht 
himself  ordered  the  counterstamping  of  the  good  coins  with  the  bullshead.  The  mark 
has  two  varieties,  the  head  with  our  without  stuck-out  tongue.  The  meaning  of  this, 
if  any,  is  unknown. 

This  measure  did  not  have  the  desired  effect  of  restoring  confidence  in  these  double 
schillings,  and  in  1527  the  duke  had  the  type  changed. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Glen  R.  Shake,  P.  O.  Box  560,  Allen.  TX  75013:  Wants  coins  and  information  of 
the  Khazar  Empire  (AD650  to  1150).  Will  buy  or  trade  US  and  foreign  coins, 
currency  for  same.  E-mail:  ipp@flash.net 

Gary  G.  Reed,  1141  Cedar  Ridge  Lane,  #1,  Parkhills,  KY  41011:  Photocopies  of 
any  articles  that  are  listed  in  Western  languages  of  Arthur  Braddan  Coole  on  the  Far 
East  or  in  Bowker’s  1943  Numismatic  Notes  & Monographs  (ANS  101)  at  100  a page 
plus  shipping. 

Tom  Galway,  Gallery  Numis,  P.  O.  Box  620421.  Middleton.  WI 53562:  Write  for 
a free  copy  of  my  List  No.  13  which  is  also  a discount  sale.  Coins  offered  from 
Afghanistan  thru  Yugoslavia,  plus  numerous  official  proof  sets  and  some  unofficial 
uncirculated  sets.  Discounts  from  10%  to  30%  depending  on  size  of  order. 

RULES  FOR  USERS  OF  THE  MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE:  All  notices  are  free 
and  should  be  submitted  direct  to  the  editor  of  the  NI  Bulletin  (see  inside  front  cover 
for  address). 

Notices  will  be  limited  to  a maximum  of  8 lines,  including  the  name  and  address. 

All  responses  to  notices  must  be  answered  by  the  person  entering  the  notice. 

Preference  will  be  given  in  the  following  order  to  notices  when  the  page  is 
oversubscribed  in  a single  month: 

1.  Research  Notices  2.  Wanted  items 

3.  Trades  offered  4.  For  Sale  items 

Further  rules  on  notices  offering  items  for  sale  restrict  specific  prices  or  values.  For 
sale  notices  must  be  for  general  offerings,  offering  of  a price  list,  offering  of  a mail 
bid  sale  catalog,  disposal  of  an  individual  collection,  write  for  price(s),  etc.  In  months 
where  there  is  no  room  for  "for  sale"  notices,  the  notice  will  be  hold  over  until  the 
next  month. 

******************************************************************** 
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